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TROPICAL NIGHT-BLOOMING TREES 

By Larry M. Schokman 

You’re having a cocktail party in your garden. It’s a warm beautiful moonlit 
night. But something’s missing. All the flowers in the garden have closed up for 
the night. 

Now picture the same garden in the tropics. The night-blooming trees are 
opening and their fragrance fills the air, adding a hint of romance to the 
evening. 

If you are interested in trees that bloom either at sundown or during the 
night, here are a few suggestions. 

Most of the night-blooming trees are confined to three families 
(Bignoniaceae, Bombacaceae and Leguminosae (Mimosoideae)) and are 
usually pollinated by flower-feeding bats, which we do not have in Florida. The 
flowers are consequently larger, and some have a musty odor in order to 
attract bats which roost during the day and forage at night, for safety reasons. 
Of course, there are exceptions to this rule, i.e. Cananga odorata, or ylang 
ylang, the extract of which constituted a base for Chanel #5 perfume. 

Ecological adaptations between plants and animals are well illustrated by 
these night-blooming trees. 

For example, flowers of Kigelia Africana are shaped to accommodate the 
head of a fruit bat. As it drinks the nectar, pollen attaches to its nose, which it 
then carries to the next flower. 

Bats also prefer not to fly in dense vegetation. Therefore, the long flower 
stalks of ft. Africana encourage pollination. 


BIGNONIACEAE 

Kigelia Africana —Sausage tree—native to tropical Africa, with eighteen 
inch long “sausages,” containing the seeds. Local trees have to be hand- 
pollinated (self incompatible) with pollen from other trees. Sometimes birds 
(spot-breasted orioles, introduced from Mexico) inadvertently pollinate these 
fascinating dark red flowers, which have a lot of nectar. The flowers open at 
dusk and remain open till a little after sunrise. Bats pollinate them. 

Oroxglum indicum —Midnight Horror or Sword of Damocles, from Asia— 
because the pod is almost three feet long and literally hangs on what appears 
to be a thread! It is mainly a horticultural curiosity, growing in rich soil. Not 
particularly attractive. Flowers similar to ft. africana, but smaller and 
greenish/yellow. 








Crescentia cujete —Calabash tree—smooth, hard-shelled gourds used for 
carrying and storing water in its native land, the West Indies, Central America 
and southeast Asia. Largest fruits are 8-10” in diameter. 

Dendrosicus latifolius —Black calabash—used as “maracas,” the popular 
dance rattle in the Caribbean for music. A tourist item for purchase in 
Mexico! 

Parmentiera edulis —Guajilote—fruits cauliflorous, (flowering and fruiting 
on the truck) edible, but too fibrous. Another curiosity, which is sold in fruit 
markets in Central and South America. The flowers, like those of P. cerifera 
are small and greenish/yellow. 

Parmentiera cerifera —Candle tree—creamy yellow cauliflorous fruit, 
resembling candles. 

BOMBACACEAE, the Kapok family, in which the name “Bombax” is 
Greek for raw silk, because of the cottony fluff in many of the seed pods. 

Pseudobombax ellipticum —Shaving brush tree—pods “pop” open at 
dusk. Shaving brush-like flowers. Deciduous. The late Mrs. Alvin (Nell) 
Jennings used these unopened flowers as a floral arrangement at dinner 
parties. During the course of dinner, these finger-shaped buds would pop 
open to the surprise and delight of her guests. 



Pseudobombax ellipticum 
(both colors grafted on same tree) 


Ceiba pentandra —Kapok tree—massive tree (up to two hundred feet 
tall). Red and white flowers bloom in winter. Huge buttress roots, at base of a 
huge tree! The cotton-like material in the pods is used for mattresses and 
pillows. 

Ceiba acuminata —Pochote—off-white or pinkish creamy flowers up to 
six inches in diameter, from Mexico. Thorny. 

Bombax ceiba (also Bombax malabaricum) —Large red silk cotton tree 
from India. The fleshy calyx of the large lily-like fallen flowers is eaten in 
curry form in southeast Asia. Prolific winter bloomer, usually before 
emergence of leaves. Some trees bloom with leaves on tree, while others are 
totally leafless. Colors vary from orange/red to iridescent red. There are a 
number of these trees all over south Florida, and despite seedling variation, 
all of them spectacular. 




Bombax ceiba 


Pachira aquatica —Guinea chestnut, native in the West Indies. The 
whiteness of the flowers is due to conspicuous white stamens. Medium-sized 
tree. 

Bombax glabra (Pachira glabra) —nuts are edible, but not very palatable. 

Adansonia digitata —the famous Baobab or upside-down tree from 
Africa. I have used the spongy acid pulp as a substitute for parmesan cheese 
on pasta—no cholesterol! It is facetiously called the “Dead Rat” tree because 
of its furry fruits that resemble rats strung up by their tails. 

Durio zibelhinus —Durian—very popular fruit in southeast Asia. 
Considered an aphrodisiac. An acquired taste—people usually love it or hate 
it! The arils of this malodorous fruit taste of vanilla, caramel and bananas, 
with a slight onion flavor. It is the oil of the edible portion of the fruit that 
smells. Dr. Fairchild describes it, “The Durian is the most remarkable fruit in 
the world. The head-hunters of Borneo will commit murder to possess it.” 


RUTACEAE 

Murraya paniculata —Orange Jessamine, from Asia—highly scented 
flowers used for garlands in southeast Asia. A large shrub, which flowers 
several times each year, which remain open during the day. A citrus relative. 


LEGUMINOSAE 

Parkia speciosa. Balls of flowers hang at the end of twelve to twenty-four 
inch stems, technically called long peduncles. Leaves are small, like 
feathered twigs. 


ANNONACEAE 

Canarxga odorata —Ylang ylang—pale yellow flowers year around and 
strongest perfume in early morning and evening. Used to be source of 
Chanel #5 perfume and Cananga hair oil. Flowers open day and night in the 
spring and fall. 





BARRINGTONIACEAE 

Barringtonia speciosa —large white flowers consisting chiefly of a bunch 
of numerous long white stamens. Large to medium sized, magnolia-like tree. 
Leaves clustered at branch ends are 6-18” long. Fragrant white flowers 
bunched at branch ends, open in the evening and fall in the morning. The 
yellow-brown heart-shaped fruit is about 4” long, which contains one seed, 
which is poisonous. The husk (like coconut) is fibrous and buoyant which 
enables the seed to float long distances in the ocean. 

Natives of Tahiti claim that the Barringtonia sprang from the heart (i.e. 
because of the heart-shaped fruit) and call the tree “hutu,” which means 
“heart.” 

It is not cold tolerant. 


TABEBUIA 


T. caraiba (T. argentea) —commonly known as the Silver Trumpet Tree, 
Tree of Gold or Silver Tree. 

Native of northern Argentina, Paraguay and central Brazil. A 25 foot tree 
which has a spectacular and prolific yellow flowering in early spring— 
sometimes with leaves and sometime without. The five-inch long leaflets are 
covered with dense silvery scales, hence the name “Silver Trumpet” tree. 

The tubular yellow flowers are two to three inches long and grow in clusters. 
There is a noticeable seedling variation in the compactness and size of flower 
clusters. It has a gnarled, crooked trunk, which is most picturesque. A hardy 
tree that can tolerate 24°F. Fairly salt tolerant. 



T. CARAIBA grafted to T. PALLIDA. 


At The Kampong, we have grafted this species on to a T. pallida 
rootstock, with unusual results. Apart from the fact that we have the yellow 
and mauve flowers blooming simultaneously, the scion (T. caraiba) is much 
more vigorous than the rootstock, T. pallida. Consequently, some of the 
branches on this tree are larger than the trunk of the same tree, which is now 
top heavy! An unusual but interesting horticultural specimen. Grafting 
appears to have stimulated both species to flower more prolifically. 







